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ABSTRACT 

This article discusses the history^ of American 
documentary films and examines several' specific films. Any 
documentary has the primary job of reacting a virtual reality and 
maintaining an impression of immediate experience. While this has 
remained a constant requirement, the formal conventions which 
filmmakers use to create the virtual reality have evolved and 
changed, so that devices that might have been accepi?ed as realisric 
.thirty years ago seem suspect when compared to the norms of realism 
Americans have absorbed from today's films. At least two distinct . 
categories of documentary style are distinguishable today: analytic 
cinema and direct cinema. Analytic cinema includes all documentaries 
that obtain their effects through the conjunctive use of image, a 
-spoken narration or commentary, and usually music^ Direc^^ cinema 
creates a virtual reality with conventions seemingly unmediated by - 
film technique and opposite to th'ose of analytic cinema. Some of the 
films discussed include "Why We Fight," "The Siver^" "Black Natchez," 
".Don't Look Back," "Titicut Follies," "High School," "Chronicle of a. 
Summer," "And So They L^ive^" "J^iguar-," "Eddie," "On the Pole^" and 
"Primate." (TS) 
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AND SO THEY LIVE by John Fetno and Jul^|^ft Roffmaa 

"Directed and Direct: Changing Conventions in the 
American Documentary/' the, third paper t9 ibe publjtshed 
from the University Film Study Center »s R-jsearch Pro- 
gram, is a condensed and revised version if Randall 
Conrad*s presentation, ''Documentary Realiim: Changing 
Conventions in the Documentary," delivered at the Sym- 
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Any docuraentarx has thc^rprimary job of creating a 
vijrtual reality, of maintaining an impression of inune- 
djate experience, ivliile tiiis has remained a constant 
requirement, the formal ^.oiuentions which filounaKers 
use to create that virtual reality have evolved and 
changed, so that devices that might have been accepted 
as normal and realistic thirty years ago seem suspect *' 
when compared to the norms of realism we, have absorVf- 
ed from today's films, • . 

Pocumentary has m tact today become an almost use- 
le<;s term covering an extreme range of film forms. At 
least two distinct categories of documentary style must 
be distinguished today: analytic cinema, which was 
once the universal norm, and direct cinema, still being 
explored and refined. (Cinema verite, tlijC original 
term for direct cinema, I prefer to rese/t^e for only 
one particular form of direct cinema.) 

Analytic cinema includes all documentaries that oh- . 
tatn their effects through the conjunctive use of 
image, ^jf spoken narration or commentary, and usually 
mXisic. Direct cinema is ijo less composed of conven- 
tions, but the virtual reality is a radically differ- 
ent one--seemingly unmediated by film technuiue--and 
the conventions are accordingly different, indeed oppo- 
site to those of analytic cinema. The newer form of 
documentary emerged in the 1040 's but was not commonly 
identifiable until the early l%0»s. 

'Hie analytic style of film leaves open all possibil- 
ities of intervention on the part of the filmmaker, not 
only techniques that can create symbolism, ironic con- 
trast, shock effects and in general an unremitting con- 
trol of our experience by the director, but also the 
very real possibility of the filmmaker abusing his re- 
sponsibility bv loading the dice. This is why critics 
in the 1940S could distinguish between the Italian neo- 
realist films (which in their time were seen as a radi- 
cal departure from analytic cinema) on' the one hand and 
•'propaganda f i lms*'--blunt 1> lumped togetheri^-on the other. 

Neo real ism, Robert Warshow writes, is passive towards 
experience, wjiile American films are aggressive. Of 
course he is speaking dbouf fiction films, lioUywood 
films. And yet to illnstrate the aggressive film, War- 
thow turns immediately to documentary, writing about • 
the role of the narrator in ^Vnerican newsreels." 

"A typical figure in our culture is the 'commentator, 
whose accepted" ffmcti/n is to mlo some 'appropriate* 
statement about what/ver is presented to his attention. 
•Grim evidence of m/n*^ inhumanity tq,nian,» he i^pmarks- 
t>f the corpses at Buchenwald. 'Tlie end of the 
"he sajis as we ^tare at dead Mussolini on the nc 
screen. (And what c^rn one do but agree?) 
most solemn and pessimistic statements, this > 
still t form of 'affirmation' (its healthy to/e betfays 
it); at bottom, it* is always saying the same n:hing»: * 
that one" never need be entirely passive, that] for every 
experience there is some adequate respons^. A the very 
least, there is alHvays--there must be--sometming to 
say/'^ * * 

Thus, paradoxically, Wa^rshow take;; dociyficntary as 
opposite pole from a film style Which ii 
experience, ft is significant that he takes>^ne ^oom- 
mentato^ as the most ty])ical elemdXt in the ai^ilyti^ 
filmr iii which, as he says, ideas "cushi.on*' t\% fact^j^i. 
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Tlie use of a spokeh nar^^i^m-is the most obvic^us ex^^ 
fie" flevice which in fact iitimediatel 



ample of an "analy|: 

oversteps its real/istic function and takes it upon it 
self to interpret/-ul t imately to make sure that the v 
tual reaiity on vhc screen is filled with a determined 
system of valuey. ^ 

The news reels/a re the most blatant examples of using 
narration to r/ad meanings and emotions injifj every bit 
of foota;;G< c/cn the most banal' shots. When we come 
ko^ the mcyrc^/lafcojwtte documentaries of the period, the 
use of afiaif ticc^ievices is more varied. •The omniscient 
narrator i/stTll with ws, although spoken narration 

/ 



becomes, gnly one among severa^l cjbi^ef devices 'for ordef- 
ing and selectivel^y interpreting a phenomenon.: 

In the realm of content, wo fliOve from having to cover 
a news item to the problem, of dramatizing the presenta- 
tion of broader realities, for example the erosion of 
soil along the Mississippi, or the problem of bringing 
electric power to isolated farms, or America's entry 
into jVoTld War Two. 

In the realm of style, therefore, the filmmaker now 
has considerable freedom to control the expressive val- 
ue of the shots he takes and to utilize their pictorial 
composition, their analogies and contrasts and their 
symbolic 'value. He has the f.reedom to articulate those 
shots around certain lines of interest. He can also 
compile preexisting footage and rearrange it. And he 
is free to reenact onstage scenes for purely expres- 
sive and dr^imatic purposes. 

Tor example, in Pare Lorentz's THFi RIVER, there is an 
^eai;ly sequence showing baled cotton being loaded onto a 
river boat. You can see from the variety of shots and 




STin RIVOR by Pare Lorcntz 

J ♦ 

t|ie composed camera angles that thi5 labor was hot 

"^med spontaneously, but reenactcd and filmed select- 
ively. This was accepted documentary practice at that 
time.- It's'also, intercstyig that THH RIvr.R uses this^ 
sequence as if it were archive footage *i 1 lust rating 
'historical material: tlic scenes bf loading cottpn were* 
of course shot in the present, but the narrator is,. - 
talking about pre-Civil War farming, so that the scenes 
seem to exist in tht present and in past history at the 
same time. And we arc inclined to interpret thd sheer, 
hardness and rcpctiti vencss of the manual labor as 
'something typical of .past agriculture. A* second cotton 
sequence nftich later in THn RIVfeR, definitely located in 
•the present day by the commentary, uses shots taken 
from about the same angles, .but featuring mechanized 
loading ramps prominently in the . forcgr<^und , 

These documentaries were invariably made to dramatize 
n real and specific problem for an audience that was 
not directly affected by the problem and. indeed was 
coniiidered hostile to the solution being proposed* 
Lorentz's fMms publicized New Dea^l .measures, as did 
fvens's POWhR AND THL LANB? PRBUJDE TO WA-R, the first 
film in the miY WL FIGHT series, was calculated' to win 
Americans away from, isolati,onism. So the .hi.storical 
di'amatization is naturally couc.hed in terms of the spe- 
cific solutions and structured to lead up to them; any 
other set of circumstances, any other contradictions 
become irrelevant. IVlien you read critics of the period 
praising the *'epic*' scope of these documentaries, they 
are generally reacting to this art of foreshortening 
history. 
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'ivTiat t>T>ifiej? the reenactod documentary is that all 
the Clements of the film ard mobljl'ized 'to give a 
strongly felt continuity to a nec^»<is;\ri ly abstract- ar- 
gument. Hie WIY Vil wan scnes IS a good example of 
how analytic techniques function in the ambivalent 
roles of conveyor of information, vehicle of emotional 
identification, and mobilizer ^f ideas'" toward a defin-' 
1 to ;4iurpo<;e . Hie pretext of PRhLUPF TO WAR is that of 
any documentary: setting forth information fo5 the 
public, exploring the rea-^ons behind a situation: why 
we fi^ht. 

A tj'itle vouches for lystorical accuracy and even for 
the "authentication" of reenacted scelie^sl iVliat really 
happens, however, is .that beneath the pretext of a rea- 
soned and earnest exploration of history, S whole ide- 
ology IS brought to life which has nothing. to do with 
any real look at history but instead consists of deli- 
benKely reinforcing a ^et of\ cultural cliches in order to 
mobi lize a purely emotional support for the new war effort . 

This reinforcement ii? a good example of what Warshow 
meant uhen he said that American films put i^leas first: 
every issue which the film relates to the war is ideal- 
ized. AjnericaS decision to fight i' seen as the nat- 
tiral outcome ot" a traditional commitment to paliticaT 
freedom. History itself is id<?ali2ed. The reaf sub- 
ject of PRI.UU)!' JO WAR ih neither history nor inte.rnn--.. . 
tional relations*. Fhe film identif-ies politicpV'free- 
dom with a handful of cultural stereotypes which are 
mostly, bound up with an idealized vision oi the family 
structure, for examp^le shots of children having fun in 
aJ[)layground , complete wi.th squeals "of laughter on the 
soiind track. 




1>RI Umn TO WAR by I rank Capra * 

Ivery such imago of freedom in America is neatly con-^ 
trasted to society in the ''slave*' states. Image,' com*- 
mentnry, and -variations ui the music all work together 
to bring these contrasts to life. Ihe children Tn,the 
playground are juxtaposed with shots, of cJpTdren play- 
ing war games "wi^h gas ma^ks. Tliere is -ft-l-so a strong 
appeal to religion: Americans have freedom to worship, 
whjle in Germany thoy bomb churches. Here the film 
uses staged detful shots of churches being sacked. No^ 
where is there any. me^itipn of anti-Semitism as a part 
of Nazi ideology. In the staged shots we see a tentple 
beiftg destroyed, b\^t .only as part of a sequence- inclu- 
ding Protestan-t churches and others. J'hc function of 
analytic techniques in m \m TO WAR is not to pre- 
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sent the realities in Europe but to assimilate thorn to 
"Ame,rican" ijiliges. 

It is taken'for granted by the filmmakers that the 
task of convincing Americans that they have any real 
common bond with tlie people of other tiati oni is hope- 
less, PRHLUPn TO WAR, far fronj making the least effort 
to create i'nt^rna tional untjerstanding, remains totally 
within the, bounds of nat-i'onal insularity. It doesn't 
do away with <iati&nal prejudices, it reinforces them • 
andturns them into weapons against the new enemy. 
Arid s.ignifican*tly--this is easily taken for gnmted in 
watching older films--all the American children, fami- 
lies and "man in the street" interviews, all these hu- 
man embodiments of freedom, are strictly white Amori- 
cans, as is the narrator. PRELUDE TO WAR outdoCs the 
isolationists for national suprematism^ it's really a 
prelude to imperialism. 

The function of the commentator in all these films 
has not changed substantia 1 ly from the omniscient, as- 
sertive newsreel voice*. It does undergo variations, 
though, intended to better disguise the omniscience and 
the ultimate purpose of orienting our judgments. The 
vo-ice/ in a Pare Lorentz film takes the part of differ- 
ent figures: sometimes^the omniscient commentator; * 
sometimes addressing the farmerjs or the settlers in the' 
film rhetorically; soHietimes imitating a particular fi-' 
gure like a parade ground speaker of the emergency ra- 
dio signaler in THE RIVER; and sometimes --using that 
opaque, unreflecting oratory and pecuTiar folksy style 
that se'em to have passed for poetic prose among some 
writers of the peri od--trying for poetic rhythm, as in- 
the roll call of the names of trees, rivers, and cities 
in THE RIVER. 

In THE RIVER, in PRELUDE TO WAR, in" POWER AND THE 
LAND, indeed in every analytic film, a commentary or' 
narration is a parasite upon the jmage,' always trying 
to turn the visual content to its own uses. iNo matter 
what form the narration adopts, basically it has a re- 
, dundantj character. This Is not in itsi^lf negative. 
It IS .simply a characteristic of, the film form, and 
indeed narration has occasiomil ly been used in the ser- 
vice^of a more open cinema, one which does nOt T^reempt 
our intellect but leaves something to our imagination, 
Any form of third" person narration can be a positive ; 
, element if it acknowledges its redundant posi t ion ,anc( 
if it creatively uses its inherent limitations ini^tead 
of trying to impress us with its omniscience. ^ 
-^yliat about the image itself? The commentary js vhai 
creates 4 point of view in a yerbal and ideological 
sense, but it \si after all, the visual units that Jha^ve 
to serve the essential functions Of, creating our vlr- 
tuai sense of s^ace and time.^ In the compilation Jfilm, 
which, relie^^on putting together preexisting footage, 
the^camera Is evcry^vhere and /its overal 1. perspect/lve is 
undetermined. It is "tfie process of editing that finds 
a way of unffying the shots/ K the material is drawn 
from a wide enough range of\ sources, as in the IVliY WE 
riGHT films* some remarkable effects Can be created in 
the editing, like cutting vc\:y ,di f ferent activities to- 
gether on a similar physical imovcment. Tlie shots are 
selected for their content, their potential interrela- 
tion and symhf^ic value. If'thc filmmaker is lucky. 
Ire will fijnilsimilar camera Movements, but in general 
the spatial definition created by the camera will *e 
'unpredictable from shot to shot. Our perspective is 
thus necessarily that of {i survey, an overview. 

In a directed and dramatized documentary like POWER 
^NI) THE LAND, on the other hand, the. filming itself is ' 
controlled. The action is more or less rehearsed and 
the directing is doy^e with every intention of break ing_;' 
down or analyzing the action spatially and temporally, 
as in fiction film. Selection Of camera positions and 
distances, lighting effects, ..devices for , conf^inuity-'»in 
other words, not only editing but all the structuring 
devices which the editing brings out--beconies the key , 
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factor in creating a virtual reality in this type of 
film, which is 'very close to fiction film. 
. In one typidal sequx?nce in POWER AND THE UND, the . 
camerawork and the editing operate exactly as in a fic- 
tion film. The sequence, about a dozen shots, takes 
place at the end of a typical day on a farm which has 
no electricity. The family eats supper. The farmer 
and his oldest son then leave to do the evening chores 
outside, while the motHer and school children stay at 
the table and the kids Keg in to do their homework. 




POWER AND THE LAND by Joris Ivens 

The camera distance .changes from group sho^s to clo- 
ser shots of individuals and back again, with draflfctic 
cutaways to simultaneous action elsewhere at two 
points- the mother still at the stove when the family 
sits at the table, and^ later the father and son seen 
outside while the others stay indoors. Cvery shot is 
a single component in an Overall continuity,; nothing 
is random. Even the one shot that seems at first to 
have been left in as a kirtd of "pure" c;inematic moment-- 
where the father/ takes leave and the camera simply re- 
mains on the mother's thc?ughtful face as sh*e "finishes 
eating turn:, uut to be a oct-ap for the ne\t inUoor 
— sequence 'in whtch she watches her children-do their 
- homework- at the same table. Seen without the sound 
track, the seque^nce is as sel f-$uff icient as a scene 
from any silent film. The unity and meaning of- the ev- 
ents are sa well established visually that the coinmpnt- 
ary can add nothing. 

And indeed, \ihere the directing by itself is calcul- 
ated to bring us close to the family and make us feel 
the lack of adequate light visually, the commentary 
fails to bring us any closer with its ponderous indir- 
ect discourse and poetic repetition ,' much less with its 
homilies about what is supposed to be typical in t1ie 
family we*re trying to watch. All'^it does is insist 
o\ what is *'/ynericafi" about them; the .vriter supposes 
this is the only way we other Americans are going to 
sympathize wi'th t-hem.. It amounts to a contempt for the, 
, particular reality of this family's life an d^ for our 
own capacity to, fcol our own emotions about it. Oppo- ' 
nents of the directed documentary, however, would fur- 
ther argue that Ivens *S analytic visual presentation is 
no less an obstacle between ourselves and the filmed 
reality. 

^ * * * M 
I have dwelt at length on .the rolQ of spoken comment- 
ary in analytic documentary because 'in defining 'direct 
cinema, it is easiest to begin with the most obvious I 
technical difference: "absence of commentary. Direct 
cinema origihaped at a^time when it was still difficult 
but not impossible to record soured directly and syncj; 
nously with the picture, at thd locr 
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With the use of diiectly recorded sound as a ^tylis-. 
tic constant, a new sltyle is cipeated with its own re- 
quirements of realismlaffecting the visual components! 
The intervention of the filmmaker takes place at quite 
a different level froni analytic cinema. Respecting con- 





BLACK NATCHE^ by Ed Pincus and David Neuman 

tinuity of sound and image implies respecting %he natur- 
al unfolding of the. event being filmed. Each scene i^ > 
, filmed for as long as possible and the scenesas final- 
ly edited tend to be unbroken, also._ .Tlio- composing and 
the editing of the footage in any but the most unobtru- 
sive way amount to an intervention from outside which 
the viewer feels much more strongly than in analytic 
documentary. The filmmaker is now obliged to ,rejec^ a 
multitude of^editi^ng effects which were formerly stand- 
ard practice in .recreating a given reality: analytic 
editing, especially juxtaposition of things for associ- 
ationrvcontrast, and symbol ic meaning. On the level of 
content, the standard pretqXt "8f documentary also, 
disappears: that of conveying specific information in 
a specifically ord*ered way. 'The situations and peoj)le 
that we kee in direct docunvsntaries are given moi^or 
less in, a block, and it is \fc who must infer "verlt^-al" 
information about baokgrolind , relationships ^ind feel- 
ings solely pn the basis of what we are given to^ee " 
and hear ditectly. ^ - *- ^ 

Here the parallel with. "critical, evaluations of neo- *r 
real Lsm becOmeTS'-crltjaT*.' ' •Sa"sri'Ca'lTy' ir-is-no- longer the 
fiJ-tO which gives smyrturtneo' the reality, but thonreal- 
A^y whi^rjfiJtfrrmllTertKe form of the film, at least. ^ 
j^j^CitHTrrideally, therefore, the new criterion' o'^ aUth- 
cntic^ity-Vthe virtual reality--lics in th^'-'lfilmed re- 
cord itself and in our presumably unmediated corjfronta- 



tion wi.th It. We become witnes3ps while the camera and 
Jthe filmmaker become neutral reco.rders. Of co.urse'even 
in the most direct documentaries there is a great deal 
of selection and structuring going on, but none of tl>is 
intervention contradicts 'the* unbroken illusion of imme- 
diate presence, wh],ch is essential to direct document- 
ary. \ > 

But IS this its real esthetic basis? In two decades 
of direct cinema, the goals and esthetics of the new 
documentary. form are still being defined in confusing 
and contradictory ways. We can, however, begin to iden- 
tify thpm more acci^irately now that the conventions -of 
the form have reached a point of conr^olidatioa and fur- 
ther evolution--*a tradition. 

Direct cinema got its reputatiori for originality' from 
the unmediat'(Jd way in which it invariably portrayed its 
realities. The camera was invisible; the director, 
ideally, was his own camera operator;' the subjects were 
unaware they were being filmed. The filmmker pre- 
judged nothing during shootjing or editing, the burden 
of value judgment shifted to the viewer, just as Andre 
Bazin said it did in njsorealist fiction film. 

rhese were the characteristics which first helped to 
populari^ie direct cinema. The original direct documen-- 
taries njj^e by Leacock and P<Jnnebaker and other film- 
makers for^Drew Associates (ev6n though they were 
promptly overnarrated and overedited in tha analytic 
tradition by the producers) were billed as/"Thd^Living 
Camera'*: the immediacy of the event, the /invistbility 
of technique, and the noninten^ention of the fijlmmakers 
' were the md^t striking new characteristicfc .' ^ TWis. led 

criti(;s^to see direct cinema as an inn^a^ve/ecording 
^ technique, a" sophisticated ethnological tooT; while 
detractors accused the filmmakers of hypocrisy in pre- 
tending to neutrality. 

The filmmakers themselves concentrated on developing 
.this aspect of their experiment. They, too, ^^borat^d 
the idea that the subjects wOre, and ought to b^ un- 
aware' of being filmed, v The. Drew Associates* teams Ar- 
rived at a theory whereby thp ideal direct cinema con- 
sisted either of pursuing the subjects over a long 
period, in which ""case they becairie used to the presence 
x)f camera and sound recorder,^ or of capturing them in 
moments* of crisis so that they were, li-kewise linself- 
conscious. ^ . . ' * . 

In retrospect, the real innovation and enduring in- 
terest of ,even the early direct documenttlries seems 
rather' to consist in a more comp^iex relationship bet; 
ween 'filmmaker and- -subject . - Direct documentaries, it 
15 true, continue to*T>^s^ for the public as invisible,^ 
neutral documents, but the filmmakers paradoxically em- 
phasise the personal character of , their work. Frec^c^f- 
ick Wiseman, for example, readi l^Wtates tha^J- 3^0.9 ' 
films^are "subjective'." - ^ — ' y 

Tlie direct frlmmaker, as we mightjfeave suspected, ^ 
does indeed intervene, not only in ^iting* (where in- 
torventi9n is most easily spotted) but in the filming. ' 
Not by determining shots m advance, perhaps not evea* 
m any intentional way, but at least by the very pre- 
^nc.e of the camera, which after all is never invis- 
' ible no matter. how portable the equipment and minimal 
the crew. * As a result the subjects are .usually aware 
of being filmed to a. greater degr^ than was once ^sup- 
posed and d4i*qct documentajjiesyfti-e suffused with a 
subtld Speatrum pf camera-subiect relationships. ^ 
Stephen xMamber>, a painstaking historian of direct 
cinema,^ 'finds "three different levels of camerar awarer 
ness".in the subject of ^one filin alone, pddio Saclis in 
the- 1960 ON TUt PQLE by f^eaco'ck and PennCbakcr (produc- 
ed by Robert Drew). At^ times Sachs addresses the cam- 
era, seejcing'to present a definite self-image; at 
times he may indeed have forgotten the camera's pr-es- 
ence; and on one occasion he painfully pi;etends to ig- 
noi:c it although the viewer knpws he is aware of it. 
Those sKades of camera, awareness (except the first) are 
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perhaps lost on the average viewer simi/ly because he is 
not conditioned to attribute value to/them--or even to 
notice them at all. " But they creatyan essential char- 
acteristic of direct cinema, even i/ they seem to stand 
in contradiction to other aspects (/f this film form. 
Exploration of subjectivity throuA an articulated^ 
range of interventions, and oven /elements of technical 
self-consciousnesS,' are most Easily found inJ3N THE 
pole; JANE, HAPPY MOTHER »S DAY., and DON'T LOOK BACK. 
And they exist, less articulately, *in other direct cin- 
ema of the 1960* s. Yet perversely enough they are mask 
ed, denied as it were, precisely by the effort to keep 
all technique invisible. 
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DON'T LOOK BACK by p. A. Pennebaker 



We notice. th^' "tension particularly in examining the 
editing of films by^ Leacock, Pennebaker ari<) Wiseman. 
Ideal ly ^the "editing is invisible, serving chiefly to 
sustain the vital illusion of uninterrupted real time 
and of spatial continuity, inherent. in the long takes 
-characteristic of direct* filming. But in practice", it 
often h^pffens that when the editor tries to make a se- 
quence of different shots and cutaways look like an un- 
broken co;itinuum;-in some parts o^ 'DON'T- COOK BACK and 
A STRAVINSKY POktRAIT, for example- -the result can 
look clumsy o/ strained, calling attention to itself 
precisely when it should J)e least visible," 

It is as if editing has become no -more than a neces- 
sary^ evil, a concession to narrative, actually antagon- 
, istic to the interests which motirvated. the original 
-filming. Yet it is still some process of editing 
whi-ch must discover the meaning and potential form em- 
bedded in the^ blocks'of reality which were filmed, A 
par^culariy* clear instance of yiis discrepancy occurs 
^hendver the filmmaker is not sure' of the fegibility 
of his raw material. In these cases the filmmaker bor- 
rpws^ devices from the classic resources of janalytic 
editing (parallel cutting and" so forth). ^ . - 

Thercf is a remarkable example of tfiis in Wiseman's ' 
TIXieUT iPOLLIES. In tone scene an elderly inmate of" 
tVe \nstitut ion has withdrawn td such a ppint that fie 
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refuses nou^;ishment . He is then secured to an opera- 
ting table and force- fed in the same unsanitary condi- 
tions wo have pbserytHl throughout the documentary". 
This is an excruciating; proco«>s to watch, yet Wiseman 
felt that some power was still miss^ing from it and de- 
cided not to leave it unout , In order to^ reinforce a 
polemical statement, as if the cruelty of this opera- 
tion were not enough in itself, Wiseman intercuts Vis- 
ually similar .scenes uf the same man bcuig prepared ' 
for burial aJter he has died. 

I think the device of ^.ross cutting amounts to a mis- 
caRulation of effect in this di rect. ducumentarv . Ihc 
^manipulation of the fuot-.i^c feels like a break in 
-St vie, d use of an alien form of cinematic lanKuagc, 
and it makes its more abstract point only at the price 
of weakening the inherent power of the scene. I hat 
power could onlv have been preserved b> leaving the 
scenes uncut a.s discrete units, and letting the paral- 
lel between the feeding and the erobalining be discov- 
ered naturally by the viewer. ^ 

Wisem^^nS progress as a filmmaker is a stiray" in sol- 
utions to the cont radi ction5_in direct cinema. Crit- 
ics--evtc?n Mnmber-- treat Wiseman's ^ilms interchange-, 
ablyy yet there i^' a signi f icant evolution from the 
early to the later films. In all of them, invisible, 
technique disguises a decidedly aggressive and polemi- 
cal filmmaker, A filmmaker who definitely affects and 
provokes the behavior of his subjects ^simply by being 
present with the camera. In TITICUT lOLI.ir.S, for exam- 
ple, an inmate addresses a disturbing monologue -direct- 
ly to the camera and it seVves a definite po^lemical 
purpose at its parpcular point in tHe film. (It may 
even symbolize the pros and cons of direct documen- 
tary, the unmediated confrontation between ourselves 
and the camena-(;onsc ioUs inmate reinforces Wiseman *s 
polemic about who is sane and who is insane--the mono- 
logue has a scmblanL*e of reason--but gives us, neces- 
^sarily, no clinical/tJr social comprehension of the 
issue or the indiv/dual; is he typical ''I The guards^, 
too, perform for the camera, clearly aware they are 
being filmed although notoriously unaware of how their 
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appear to .most viewers, 
than the shoot i ng , towevcr, Wiseman's 
'irlier films betrays the inten;tional- 
conceal. He never repeats the over- 
of cross cutting that I mentioned iiv 
TITiniT rOLMJs/ but* the editing of HIGH SGIOOI^ for 
example treads hn uneasy compromise between an illusion 
of simple chr^iplogicaT~T)T~Themattc sequence and a pol- 
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emical juxtaposi t ion , r/otably in using pollitedly sar-r. ^ 
casticjmiLjaXMBatimes"nicile links from one scene to 
.JJte'lText . 

Wiseman's latest fiims--JUVhNlU. COURT, PRIMATH, and/ 
Wl;LFARii--are much more confident structurally. Se- 
quences are plainly offered as studies of interact ioi^s 
or of individual comportment. The Camera's presence 
as always, is very much a cata^st: to it we owe tfie 
se 1 f -consciousness of the scientists in PRIMATb an^ 
the desi^t^'ate monologue at ahc end of WLLI'ARK. Byrt 
most interesting, iVi seman Jias, f edi scovered increasing * 
uses of conventional anal/tic'-'devices . wniFARr Jcon- 
tains montage sequences;- symbolic accumul at ions/'of com- 
posed ffiiots advancing ait'artifical time scheme/or ^coup- 
te rpointing' a discussiofji. PRIMATH contains tne classic 
point of view (or subj^ct-to-object) edi ting/which was 
spurned as artificiaii *y direct cinema |)uri/ts. Anil 
PIUMVyn even contain's-yexcept i onal ly in Wi/eman and in 

^ all direct Q^emil, properly define/- -an intcr- 
>y<»w^*?ftldX£ssed to riiei^ camera. . / 

It' IS STtHp-ly th>t Wiseman-4ias i earned/ ro integrate 
these analytic dg-vices gracefully so jmat they heighten 
•'rather than contradict the direct ciriema scenes, v^jhich 
he can therefore afford to let stand as elements in 
themselves. In PRINtATF , the "interview" (for want of 
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5 more. exact term, actual 1> the off-camera qui^sti^n 
.has been edited out so the an^v^'r, spoken to tjlie film- 
ntate'r, seems like a spuht»incuL?^ discusbion) film^ed 
and edited.^to louk uu ditfcunt frum situations like 
the exeLUt'i\e meeting' yi »aiutljt^r' stquenco , in which the 
scientists^ talk to each other rather than to the film- 
maker. 

A separate form of direct cirfema consists of films in 
which the voice of'a princip^^l char.tctcr (as distinct 
from any ofnniscient narrator) is used to create some 
particular slant on the events we are wntthing. In ef- 
fect this device adds a retrospective and\elf- 
coiiscious tiimension to the screen rcii/lity. It envelops 
It in one. part icular coni?c i^ousness with which we can 
identify separately, >et without feeling tluit it is im- 
posed from outride siiice it still seems to arise from 
the itnmediate event. CThus we are very far from tUe / 
nearest analytic equivalent, the indirect discourse of 
the nan*ating voice in I.orentz or Ivens.) In the best 
cases of this form of direct documentary, we are free 
to 'draw our own reactions from a syntliesis'of the imme- 
diate event ai\d the protajgonist ' s interpretation of it. 
An ^j^ample of this fdrm ip American* documentary is 
'B1,ACK N'ATOinZ by r:dward Pincus an'd David Neuman. The 

* outstanding examples in [*:iiropean documentary are Jean 
Rouch's JAGUAK anxl MOJ UV NOIR. Both Rouch and Pincus 
obtained tins effect f)y T(tcording, during editing ses- 
sions, the protagonists' spoken reactions to event-s in 
the footage, and then incorporating these relictions in- 

. to the finished film, as first-person commentary. 
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One form of direct cinema is categorically different 
from all the others even though the same technical in- 
novations' aTigin<il ly made it possible. It is wide- 
spread in documentary and\i staple of TV reportage. 
Jhis is thc^ interview, i^ddressed to tlie camera. In its 
more b.inal , forms , the interview is perliaps the most 
easily abu-^ed form of direct cinema. Our respect for 
an individual expressing an opinion is reinforced by 
the immediacy of that person's presence. In a context 
that suggests, moreover, that tlie opft^ion expressed is 
typical of many, we seldom ask ourseUes how manipula 
tive thc< experience actually is. 

Mie ir^terviuw, however, Hes at the ba*>is of cinema 
verite, a type of diract documentary in which the in- 
terview ii> no^ confined to simple questions and answers 
but soon djsa/pcars in favor of an immediate, spontan- 
eous and ho()/funy ^deeper relationship between the in- 
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dividual, supremely camera-conscious, and tke camera.^ 
Tlie first film to have pushed the interview situation 
to the extremes of its contradictory nature is Rouch's 
'CHRONlCLn OF A SUMMHR. The entire documentary is 'a 
series of extensive interviews; the questions are so 
incc.^.^ant and probing that the people interviewjed fin- 
ally bet^ome conscious ^lat their first ans.wers were 
half-truths and eva.sions. Often the> break down before 
tlic camera ^nd disclose a more intimate level of self- 
cohsciousncss. Hence tlie name cinema verite is best* 
confined, to this goiijie. for which is was originally 
coined. CllRONIClX OFTLSUMMr/R opened the way for one 
form of direct cinema in^idiich the key factor is expli- 
citly tlie camera- subject r^!*^)nship. 



I mentioned that the camera-subject relationship, so 
long couccaled by the novel illusioji of invisible film- 
making, is being more consciously explored today. The 
past few years have seen a wavelof por^^rait films by 
independent filmmakers borrowing and adapting tlie tech- 
niques of direct "ciii^a. The portraits, are of every- 

' day individuals. . O'nen they attempt to make explicit 
use of the subject's camera awareness, complemented 

^^some times by the^ filmmaker's own m t erven t ion-- expl or- 
ing or provoking, becoming an active "jiart i cipant in- 
tlie relationsliip. 

The extremes of possibility ia portrait films reflect 
the difference between direct and analytic documentary 
techni({ues. .Ojie extreme, using pure direct cinema, is 
represented by Fdwejrd Pincus and David Neuman' s PANOL^. 
Hiere- is an extraordinary amount of camera awarenes3 
on the part of the subject and a camqra technique 
which at times tries to oblige and encourage that aw\ire- 
ness and at Other times tries to take a considerable 
distance from the subject. Altbdugh ultimately we are 
challenged to arrive at our own perspective about Pan- 
ola and his monologues, the most cons i s tent- effect of 
tliis portrait is tha-t of a pol emi cal * shock- confrontation 
(.like the inmate's monologue to us in TITICUT FOUJliS) . 
It either thrusts Panola upon iis or makes us distant 
from him, but never quite offers us a free relationship 
to him. 

The other extreme could be represented by a-number of 
portraits which use direVt cinema techniques for the 
purpose of penetrating normally inaccessible situations 
and persons, but basically return tt> analytic devices 
to condense, amplify and symbolize. Onq example iS 
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Peter Barton's BDDIE, V/Aich uses Rddie's voice on the 
sound tracK a^ a virtua 4 interior monologue. Memories, 
fantasies and . fears arc !pn>Jected onto the urban envir- 
onment. Then at one poifit he overlaps this voice with 
the voices of other unidentified persons like Cddie, 
• achieving an jeerie synthesis of objective statefncrrt 
(there are many people iv Eddie Vs predicament j and sub- 
jectivity (Ed<lie seems to multiply, or^to break up in- 
^0 infinite fitagtnent^) . t ■ * 

An amateur theater therapy situation lends itself to 
a highly articulated cajnera-subject relationship in 
Ma'rtin Ostro^v's SOME OF TUCSE DAYS; an aggressive, con- 
trolled camera--seemingly an alienating presence--actu-^ 
ally becomes an intimate participant in .a complex in- 
terrelation between therapist, patients and filmmak-er. 

Like these e^amples, most portraits arg mixtures of 
direct (or pseudo-direct) and analytic cineifia. The 
subjects* self-expression before the 'camera" is spontan- 
eous, but it i$ immediately circumscribed by external 
sequences anal>ticall> filmed and edited—the filmmak- 
er's own dcteri^iined iViterpretation of the sltuati'on. 
One such portrait is Mary Pel dhaus -Weber ' s DIANE, which 
. edits a variet>| of disparate footage involving many 
levels of cameija awareness into a mosaic,,^ mimesis of 
the ps>chol\^ical jTattemb which the filmipaker finds irt 
D^<ine'i> spoken cua)menti>. Anuther exami^le ii> Jody Sas- , 
lowS CROSBY 5TRLI.I. a vaiiet/ uf people exprebj^ them- 
selves freely in conventional intei'view situations, yet 
the. filmmaker's, controlled shooting\ind editing .create 
a thoroughly ironic perspective |fn that freedom--at the , 
same; time turning Crosby Street into a microcosm of ur- 
ban society. . » ^ 



Not^ly most portraits , but indeed most documentar- 
ies tocftjy are careful mixtures of direct and analytic 
film styles. They can only be mixtures be<:auso there 
is ncf way of completely synthesizing the tvlto. Even 
films which could choose to use only analytic teqji- 
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niques now look for wAys to include interviews and 
other direc^ cinema dc*vice^ to make their films more 
immediate. 1 ^ 

It is es^)ecially interesting, there/ore, to find. an 
antecedent of th^ mixed styleNit'a point in the history\ 
documentary when direct cinema had just emerged 
^^'^ilongside analytic cinema, ht^ the 1940'^ one began to 
see f ilms--though rarely--whi'ch mixed a few direct 
scenes into a basically analytic framework. 

AND SO TtlEY LIVE is a short film that was made in 
1941--iwhich makes it a contemporary of POWER AND THE 
J-AND--to dramatize the vicious cycle of poverty among- 
the farmers in rural ' Kentucky i and ultimately as part' 
of a project to publicize experimental educational re- 
form in the local sclrooJ.s.. 

There are two or tl\ree scenes of direct cinema in 
AND SO THEY LIVE and only one is an interview. - AnotKer 
is a direjct filming of the day*s les-sons in the school- 
room, whi;ch is the film*s most- intere^ing use of dir- 
ect cineirfa; the third is a long final scene inside the 
family's /house, sustained 6nVy by live sound. 

Tlie i'i/lm takes as one of; its basic themes the enor- 
mous discrepancy between whdt is taught in the school 
and thei real hardships^of ^the children .and their par- 
ents. This is not only the content: it becomes a 
structuring device in the';film itself. And in one se- 
quence this device makes use of the difference betVveen' 
analytic and direct style*^.. ^ND SO THEY LIVE, at least 
in parts, makes use of understatement and irony in its 
spoken narration and visual countcrpoint5 . Analytic 
editing of the- scenes in the schoolroom, for example, 
. creates contrasts between the idealized geography les- 
son and the real poverty': detail shots of the child- 
ren's makeshift footwear are contrasted with the shoes 
'of children in the geography illustration, .and so 
forth. 6 ^ 

-Tliese'may appear as isolated touches at first, well 
within the, conventions of the analytic documentary, all 
the more typical as the inevitable commentator has al- 
ready stated in so many words that the .lessons are un- 
related tQ real problems. But from this. point, the an- 
alytic devLce of editing for contrast is carried over 
to the rest of the sequence as a whole: the gcogr.aphy 
lesson--which was filmed and recorded directly— is now 
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intercut wiith the •'real" documentary (with .a narrating 
^oice) as it gives the specific history behind the fa^m 
l^nd of the region and thu, causes of the present impo- 
verishment. Thus the direct and the analytic styles 
find a reciprocal reinforcement in the ironic parallel 
structure. 

The narrating voice too, at least in some sequences, 
is used in a way that comes close to what I meant when 
I 3aid that the best narration is consci.ous of its lim- 
itations, Its redundant character, Tt actually ex- 
ploits that character »is a structuring device, so that 
we as viewers have some margin of freedom in discover- 
ing for ourselves a relationship between what Is asser- 
ted and what is being shown. WTien the narration begins 
to talk about the role of education 6ver sl>ots of the 
children on their way to school, it uses the most high- 
minded language to speak 'about assyfti latin^ ,"the best 
thought of the worid^' and bringing>it ,home. It is as 
if the writer was- mercifully unaware of the^ absurdity 
of such ideals in a context like this. We begin to 
think that we're in for another typijial New Doal docu- 
- mentary with that fundamentally assertive, idealizing 
comme^jtary that War show found symptomatic of American- 
^culture. Oie irony of the opening remarks crystallizes 
only after we have experienced the schoolroom scertes 



with their contrasts. And for this to happen, it was [ 
necessary that the reality of the schoolroom have ^ diF- . 
ferent texture from the narrated sequences. And this " 
is precisely what direct cinema. contributes to this 
film."* Finally, the direct technique in the English les-^ 
son, with the actual voices and their intonations, con- 
tains an irony by its very nature which no amount of 
analytic cinema could have created: the simple reality 
M hearing thd childreh take turns mechanically reading 
stanzas from Chaucer in their Kentucky accep4:s (and ^ 
looking at their faces and clQthi^ng and surroundings as 
they read aloud) becomes a natural indictment of this 
meaningless education. . .\ 

In making this survey of documentary conventions, I 
have not' tried to imply tha^ one form is superior to the 
otjie.r, nor have I argued' that the era of analytit docu- 
^montary 'is closed .s^nd that' the authority of direct cin- 
»'is now supreme. It js true that direct Cinema has' 
forced us, to take a critical* Look at the nature of docu« 
mentary film. And* I. do think that there is a conflict 
between direct and analytic styles^, a <:onflict that 
filmmakers working today feel very strongly. But as I 
have stated, there, is no way to synthe^^ize the^ two 
styles and most, successful documentaries will continue 
to investigate the cinematic possibilities of both. 
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